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" In conclusion, I have to observe, that as the results of my 
analyses differ more or less from others which have been stated 
by chemists, I have been thus particular in detailing my me- 
thods. The difference of our results only proves the variety 
of proportions in which ancient manufacturers manipulated. 

" The balance employed in these analyses turns very per- 
ceptibly with the thousandth part of a grain weight." 



Professor Allman read a memoir on the Natural History 
of the genus Alcyonella. 

This memoir he proposed dividing under three heads. 
The first was intended to embrace the literary history of the 
genus, and to contain an enumeration of the several authors 
who have in any way advanced our knowledge of it, with a 
short analysis of the various memoirs in which it is treated. 
The second head was to be devoted to its zoology, properly 
so called, and to contain a description of the external charac- 
ters, with the diagnosis of species and synonymy. In the third 
it was proposed to give a detailed account of its anatomy and 
embryology. 

It was in the month of April, 1T41, that Trembley, in the 
course of his celebrated researches in the history of the hydra, 
discovered in the fresh waters near La Haye, an animal form 
then quite new to science. It consisted of a lobed jelly-like 
mass, from which protruded numerous polypoid bodies, cha- 
racterized by the possession of an elegant crown of tentacula, 
borne upon the margin of a crescent-shaped disk. This beau- 
tiful tentacular plume is one of the most striking features in 
the animal, and at once suggested the name of Polype a pa- 
nache, bestowed on it by its discoverer. 

The same zeal and fidelity of observation which had 
marked all the previous labours of Trembley were now brought 
to bear upon the investigation of this new animal; and by thus 
making us acquainted with a very remarkable type of struc- 
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ture, a type which was afterwards destined to mark out a dis- 
tinct and extensive order in the animal kingdom, rendered the 
discovery of the Polype a panache one of the most important 
epochs in the progress of zoological research. 

The Polype a panache is closely allied to the subject of 
the present paper, and indeed has been frequently confounded 
with it; it is, however, really distinct; and the first record we 
have of the discovery of a true Alcyonella is to be found in a 
memoir presented by the celebrated Pallas to the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences of St. Petersburgh, in the year 1768. In 
this memoir the author described a peculiar production which 
he had found in the river Kliasma, in the centre of Russia, 
and which he named Tubularia fiingosa. There can be no 
doubt of the Tubularia fang osa of Pallas being identical with 
the animal afterwards called Alcyonella stagnorum by Lamarck, 
the best known species of the genus to whose history the 
present paper is devoted. 

We next find Schmiedel, in his Icones Plantarum, mistak- 
ing the Alcyonella for a fresh-water sponge, and describing it 
under the name of Spongia lacustris. In 1789, Bruguiere 
obtained specimens from the fountain of Bagnolet, near Paris, 
and, evidently unacquainted with the previous labours of Pal- 
las, described and figured them under the name of Alcyonium 
fluviatile in the Encyclopedic Methodique. His figure, how- 
ever, is singularly incorrect, and in referring the animal to 
the genus Alcyonium he errs nearly as much as Pallas did 
when he described it as a Tubularia. 

It is in the Histoire des Animaux sans Vertebres of 
Lamarck, published in 1816, that we find for the first time a 
distinct genus, established under the name of Alcyonella for 
the animal described by Pallas and Bruguiere. 

In a singular and in many respects valuable memoir, pub- 
lished by Raspail, in the year 1828, under the title of" His- 
toire naturelle de I'Alcyonelle fluviatile," and accompanied 
by good figures, we find the strange doctrine that all the forms 
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of fresh-water zoophytes are only particular phases of deve- 
lopment of Alcyonella, a doctrine for which it seems only ne- 
cessary to compare these different forms with one another to 
convince ourselves of its utter groundlessness. 

In the skme year with the appearance of Raspail's me- 
moir, Meyen published in the Isis a paper entitled " Natur- 
geschichte der Pcflypen." In this paper the Alcyonella is de- 
scribed and figured, but the description and figures are in seve- 
ral cases erroneous, and the chief value of the paper is to be 
found in the announcement that the animal gives birth tojree 
ciliated embryos, — a fact of great interest in connexion with 
similar discoveries which had been made among the marine 
representatives of the order. 

After this we find the names of Ehrenberg, Gervais, 
Dumortier, and Vanbeneden, on the Continent, and in these 
islands, Teale, Johnston and Dalyell, all connected with the 
history of the genus. Vanbeneden, especially, has given us 
some most important memoirs, and has added a new species 
to the genus, which up to his time consisted of but a single 
specific form. This new species Professor AUman has within 
the last few months discovered upon a piece of timber, along 
with specimens of the old species, A. Fungosa, from the 
neighbourhood of Reading, communicated by Mr. Bowerbank. 

In the second section of the memoir containing the des- 
criptive zoology of the genus, the following generic and speci- 
fic characters were given. 

Genus Alcyonella. Lamarck. 
Char. Lophophore crescentic. Synoecium composed of 
tubes adhering to one another by their sides. 

Number of species, 2. 

1. A.fungosa,V&\[as. Char. %woecJM»j fungoid, formed of 
numerous branched vertical tubes with entire orifices. Tenta- 
cula about sixty. Hab. Attached to various fixed objects in 
stagnant and slowly running waters. 

2. A, flabellum, Vanbeiieden. Char. Synoecium formed 
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of branched prostrate tubes, with a transparent slit-like line 
which runs along the length of their free surface, and gives an 
emarginate appearance to the orifices. Polypide, with about 
fifty tentacula. Hab. Attached to various fixed objects in 
stagnant and slowly running waters. 

Alcyonella Jlabellum was now for the first time recorded 
as a member of the British fauna. It was originally disco- 
vered by Professor Vanbeneden, in the neighbourhood of 
Brussels, and was now found by Dr. AUman, attached to a 
piece of timber taken out of a pond at Reading, and commu- 
nicated by Mr. Bowerbank along with specimens of A. fun- 
gosa. 

The third section was devoted to the consideration of the 
anatomical details and natural affinities of the genus. 

The old notion, which by mistaking the zoological rank of 
the bryozoa, erroneously referred them to the class of polypes, 
caused the same terms to be applied to them which were also 
used to designate the various parts of the true polypes. The 
recognition, however, of a type of structure totally distinct 
from that of the true polypes necessitates a change in the ter- 
minology employed in their description. On these grounds 
Dr. AUman ventured to substitute some new terms for those 
previously used, while an additional number of such terms is 
demanded by our increased knowledge of their structure. For 
the term polype originally applied to the digestive canal with 
the tentacular crown of a bryozoon, and now no longer admis- 
sible, that of poli/pide was substituted; to the external com- 
mon horny calcareous investment, which was originally toge- 
ther with the solid basis of the genuine polypes known under 
the names of polypary and polypidome, but which is really 
the homologue of the shell in the higher mollusca, the name 
of Syncecium was given. The internal membranous sac was 
called Pallium or Mantle, — a name suggested by its real im- 
port, for it is manifestly homologous with the organ of the 
same name in the higher mollusca. To the sort of stage 
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which surrounds the mouth and bears the tentacula, the name 
of Lophophore was applied. 

The author gave the following account of the muscular 
system : 

The muscles may be divided into eight sets. 
1. The Retractor Muscles of the Alimentary CanaL — These, 
which are the largest and most powerful muscles of the animal, 
consist of two fasciculi which arise from the lower part of the 
sac, and thence pass upwards, one along each side of the ali- 
mentary tract, to be inserted into the upper part and sides of 
the pharynx. Their use is very obvious ; acting towards the 
bottom of the fixed sac they retract the whole alimentary 
canal, v,^ith the tentacular crown, so as to place them in a state 
of security in the interior of the sac. 

2. The Rotatory Muscles of the Crown. — These also consist 
of two fasciculi which arise, along with the set just described, 
from the lower portion of the sac, and passing up in company 
with the retractors, separate from the latter at some distance 
below the crown, and thence pass outwards to be inserted each 
into the base of the arm of the lophophore of its own side. 
Use, to rotate the tentacular crown, and depress the lobes. 

3. The Tentacular Muscles. — The muscular apparatus of 
the tentacula consist of a set of delicate bands, which arise 
from a peculiar structure which runs all round along the under 
surface of the lophophore. These bands pass upwards, and 
arriving at the interval between the roots of the tentacula, 
each divides into two others which run along the opposed 
sides of the tentacula. Use, to bend the tentacula to either 
side. 

4. The Elevator Muscle of the Valve. — This is a small, but 
very evident fasciculus, which, arising from that portion of the 
lophophore which lies immediately behind the oral valve, passes 
forwards to be inserted into the posterior surface of the latter. 
Its use is to elevate the valve, and draw it backwards from the 
mouth. 
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5. Parietal Muscles. — In the walls of the pallia! sac, to- 
wards its anterior extremity, may be seen, under a high magni- 
fying power and with a carefully adjusted illumination, nume- 
rous delicate fibres which run transversely round the sac. They 
are, doubtlessly, muscular, and by their action constrict the 
sac in a transverse direction, and thus aid in the protrusion 
of the viscera. I have not succeeded in determining how far 
back they extend, as the structure of the sac soon becomes 
concealed under cover of the opaque horny cell. 

6. Superior Parieto-vaginal Muscles-. — These consist of 
numerous short bands which arise all round from the inner 
surface of the mantle, commencing close to the line of invagina- 
tion, and extending for some distance downwards. They thence 
pass transversely inwards, and are inserted into the opposed 
surface of the invaginated mantle and sheath. Use, to dilate 
the sheath, and assist in keeping the upper portion of it per- 
manently inverted. 

7. Inferior Parieto-vaginal Muscles. — These are a set of 
about fourteen bands, longer and stronger than the last, below 
which they arise from the inner surface of the pallial sac, in a 
plane perpendicular to its axis, and thence passing upwards and 
inwards are inserted into the sheath in a plane parallel to that 
of their origin just below the termination of the superior parieto- 
vaginal muscles. Use, to steady the sheath, and regulate its 
position during the protrusion of the viscera, and to form a 
fixed plane on which it may roll outwards with the viscera in 
the act of protrusion. 

8. Vaginal Sphincter. — The vaginal sphincter is a circular 
band surrounding the termination of the invaginated mantle 
where it passes into the tentacular sheath. Its use is to close 
the sheath after the recession of the viscera, and thus protect 
the latter from all annoyance from without. 

Besides the eight set of muscles now mentioned, fibres 
may be detected in the walls of the stomach ; but these may 
more properly be described in connexion with the histological 
structure of the disfestive system. 
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The nervous system was described as follows : 

" Attached to the external surface of the oesophagus, on its 
rectal aspect, may be seen just below the mouth, an oval body 
of a yellowish colour, with a cavity or ventricle in its interior. 
That this is a nervous ganglion there can be no doubt, and 
I have succeeded in distinctly tracing nervous filaments in 
connexion with it. From each side may be seen passing off 
a rather thick cord which takes a course backwards, and im- 
mediately enters the tubular arms of the lophbphore. It 
now runs along the roof of the tube, giving oiF at regular in- 
tervals a filament to each tentacle upon the outer margin of 
the arm. When it arrives at the extremity of the arm it turns 
on itself, and in its retrograde course gives off similar fila- 
ments to the tentacles placed upon the inner margin. It finally 
terminates by uniting with its fellow at the bottom of the sinus 
of the crescent. Just before enteringthearms, filaments are sent 
forwards to the tentacles, placed upon the anterior margin of 
the lophophore. From the upper edge of the ganglion some 
filaments would seem to pass off to the mouth and its valvular 
appendage, and from each side a filament passes forwards to 
embrace the oesophagus; but I could not succeed in tracing a 
perfect collar round this tube. Round the margin of the 
lophophore at each point, corresponding to an interval be- 
tween two tentacula, may be observed a minute brilliant spot, 
an appearance which, perhaps, we may truly interpret as a 
special organ of sense. This opinion, however, is one which 
I throw out with much diffidence, and one which will require 
further corroboration before it ca© be viewed as established." 

The author gave the following description of the_^ee loco- 
motive embryos oi Alcyonella : 

" While engaged in the examination of a specimen of Al- 
cyonella fungosa, in the month of October last, I liberated 
from the mass an active locomotive animalcule, possessing 
certain points of resemblance with the adult Bryozoon, of 
which it was evidently one of the early phases of development. 
It consisted of a common sac enclosing two imperfectly de- 
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veloped polypides. The sac is invaginated at its anterior 
end. All that portion of it which lies behind the line of inva- 
gination is thick and very irritable, and densely covered with 
long cilia. From the invaginated portion of the sac the 
double set of viscera were suspended as in the adult animal, 
and were capable of partial exsertion, the invaginated por- 
tion then rolling outwards upon itself to within a certain dis- 
tance of the line of invagination, where its further evolution 
was checked by bands in every way similar to the inferior 
parieto- vaginal muscles of the adult. The two sets of viscera 
were unequally developed, but in both the general structure 
of the adult could be seen. The pharynx, stomach, and in- 
testine could be traced, and the tentacular crown was also very 
evident. The tentacula, however, were short and thick, and 
they seemed less numerous and distinct than in the fully de- 
veloped animal. Both the superior and inferior sets of parieto- 
vaginal muscles were already very evident, but I could not 
detect any others, though from the existence of a power of ex- 
sertion and retraction it is pretty certain that at least the long 
retractor muscles must have been present. The internal sur- 
face of the common sac and the external surface of the sto- 
mach were covered with a loose granular layer. From the 
description now given of this little larva it will be seen that 
the present account differs considerably from that given by 
Meyen in. (be Isis, 1848. Meyen was the first to describe the 
locomotive larvae of Alcyonella, but he mistakes the ciliated 
sac for the external envelope of an egg containing two em- 
bryos. This egg, he tells us, becomes ruptured at the anterior 
extremity, and allows the embryos gradually to escape. The 
bodies, however, described by Meyen and myself are physio- 
logically of a nature totally different from eggs ; they are in 
reality embryos containing a double system of digestive and 
respiratory organs, and destined to undergo an ulterior deve- 
lopment in all their parts." 

The existence of egg-capsules with a circular aperture in 
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the centre of one of the faces was also recorded. These bodies 
were found in Alcyonella fungosa, and in Lophopus crys- 
tallina. 



The Secretary exhibited several donations of antiquities. 



Fkbruary 11th, 1850. 

The REV. HUMPHREY LLOYD, D. D., President, 
in the Chair. 

Sir Robert Gore Booth, Bart., was elected a Member of 
the Academy. 



The Secretary read the following Report of the Council : 

" The attention of your Council has been recently directed to the 
important object of organizing, under the auspices of the Academy, 
a system of meteorological observations in Ireland, similar to those 
now in operation in different parts of Germany ; and it becomes their 
duty now to communicate to the Academy the views by which they 
have been guided respecting it, and the steps which they have taken 
in consequence. 

" In that department of meteorology which relates to the geo- 
graphical distribution of temperature, conclusions of great scientific 
interest, and of much practical value, have been recently drawn 
from the study of the varying position of the isothermal Wnes from 
month to month. Every country in which science is cultivated 
will be hereafter expected to contribute its own share to the full 
elucidation of this subject. 

" In what may be called the dynamics of meteorology, on the 
other hand, there are numerous, — and among them, perhaps, some 
of the most interesting problems of the science, — which can be 
solved only by means of observations made over a large area, and 
upon a common plan. Of these it is sufficient to refer to the various 



